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ADA CAVENDISH. 


Ir is curious to trace the varied careers of our leading actresses. 
Some resolutely work their way up from the various gradations 
of a country theatre to a London engagement. Others—a 
favoured few—have greatness thrust upon them from their 
cradle, and thanks to a pretty face and careful teaching captivate 
the world as the heroines of Shakespeare—as Juliet and Rosa- 
lind. Again another class beginning with burlesque gradually rise 
through farce and comedy to the higher walks of the drama. Of 
this latter class there are several notable instances on the stage, 
such as Miss Marie Wilton, Miss Henrietta Hodson, and Miss 
Ada Cavendish. 

Miss Cavendish made her first appearance on the stage at the 
New Royalty Theatre in 1864, as Selina Squeers in the Pirates 
of Putney. ‘The little bandbox of a house in Dean-street, for- 
merly known as “Miss Kelly's Theatre,” on the mimic stage 
whereof the stage-struck shop-boy used to ‘strut and fret his 
hour,” as Hamlet or Othello, fulfilling the rest of Macbeth’s 
speech by ‘‘ then being heard no more,” had been taken by Mrs. 
Selby, well-known as a trainer of young ladies for the stage, 
and in all the freshness of new decorations and in the unaccus- 
tomed garb of a fresh coat of paint was opened to the public. 
Almost the first piece played, certainly the first piece of any 
importance, was Mr. Burnand’s lively extravaganza of Ixion, 
in which charming young ladies burst upon the surprised eyes 
of a dazzled world in all the glorious simplicity of the classic 
garb of ancient Greece. Among the new comers was one young 
lady who played the comparatively unimportant part of Venus, 
and whose quiet demeanour caused her to be thrown into the 
shade by the exuberant songs and vigorous breakdowns of her 
divine brethren. For a long time Jxion ran with ever-increasing 
success, and was succeeded by other pieces more or less sharing 
in its good fortune, and in which Miss Cavendish also took 
part. 

It was not, however, for some time that she advanced much 
beyond the ordinary level. 

To Jxion succeeded another burlesque on a German fairy 
legend and entitled Rumplestiltskin in which Miss Cavendish 
played a more important part, that of the Princess Superba, 
but Mrs. Kelly's career of management was rapidly drawing to a 
close and Miss Cavendish, having gained theatrical experience, 
turned her attention to the higher walks of the drama. Her 
engagements at the Haymarket and the Gaiety showed that she 
possessed qualities superior to those of the performers with 
whom she had been associated at the Royalty, one of whom only, 
Miss Furtado, subsequently attained any high position. She 
played with Mr. Sothern in Home, acting the part of the 
scheming widow Mrs. Pinchbeck, a character well suited to her 
powers and in which she may be said to have first made her 
mark. She was associated with Mr. Toole in some of those 
domestic dramas to which he is so attached, such as Dearer 
than Life. 

At last, towards the close of 1872, Miss Cavendish ventured 
on the experiment of managing a theatre, and chose the Olympic 
which had been frequently changing hands. Her first piece, 
adapted from an old story in Blackwood'’s Magazine, was too 
uniformly gloomy to attract popular favour, though Miss Caven- 
dish displayed higher tragic powers than was anticipated. Her 
next venture, Maggie Dorme, was even less successful and the 
actress had no chance whatever in the part of the heroine. To 
this succeeded Dr. Westland Marston's condensed adaptation of 
Pia dei Tolomei, and in this Miss Cavendish showed force 
and dramatic talent which placed her in the front rank of our 
actresses, a verdict confirmed by a still greater success in the 
New Magdalen. Her performance of Juliet, which she played 
on the occasion of her benefit, was very fine in the latter acts, 
but the blunders of the stage management and the wretched 
company, whose incompetence was something painful to wit- 
ness, were utterly detriment to the lady's impersonation con- 
sidered as a whole. 

It is not very easy to define the position which Miss Cavendish 
holds on our stage. It was only during the past year, in the 
course of her short period of management at the Olympic, that 
she had any very decided opportunities of distinction. As 
the adventuress in Home, she made her first real step in 
advance, but as the simple heroines of Mr. Byron’s dramas 
she did nothing that might not have been done equally well by 
many other performers. As a youthful actress, as the repre- 








sentative of village maidens and artless young ladies, Miss 
Cavendish scarcely shows to full advantage. Her style of 
acting is apt to be hard, and deficient in flexibility, and in parts 
in which little is required but girlish vivacity and lightness, 
this defect becomes very marked. Not that Miss Cavendish is 
deficient in the qualities necessary to a leading actress of 
comedy. Her performance of the young widow in the Serious 
Family would alone speak for her talents in that line. But, 
just as a critic of Mozart's setting of Beaumarchais’ immortal 
comedy, complained that the smile of the maestro was tempered 
with tears, so, we may say, that there is a tinge of seriousness, 
a sense of melancholy, apparent through the seemingly un- 
conscious gaiety which Miss Cavendish displays in comedy. 
She is, therefore, more successful in parts demanding dramatic 
force than in parts of a lighter cast. This seriousness was 
useful to her in what was probably her best impersonation, that 
of Mercy Merrick in The New Magdalen. The consciousness 
of guilt in the repentant castaway, the constant sense of some- 
thing that must be concealed, that rose constantly to the 
surface of Mercy’s character, and the half weary air with which 
she responds to the advances of her lover, were admirably 
represented by the actress. So again in the part of Pia dei 
Tolomei, in Dr. Westland Marston's Put to the Test. In both 
of these pieces what is otherwise a blemish in Miss Cavendish’s 
impersonations, proved in reality a positive advantage. We 
allude to an unsympathetic feeling that runs through her acting. 
Place her on the stage to play a love scene, whether it be that 
of the balcony from Romeo and $uliet, or any similar scene, and 
her performance shows a lack of tenderness, a want of sym- 
pathy with her fellow artist. The acting may be correct, the 
inflections of the voice may be carefully managed, and every 
change of countenance have been made the subject of anxious 
thought, but the effect is discordant, the ‘ note” of sympathy 
absent. But in Put to the Test, and The New Magdalen, this 
was not felt. The lover in the latter piece is a poor creature 
at the best, and Mercy’s affection is of a somewhat disdainful 
kind—nearly akin to contemptuous toleration. In Put to the 
Test, the object of Pia’s love is never seen on the stage, the 
prevailing idea of her indifference towards the husband who is 
slowly destroying her, is softened only by the expression of a 
love that is utterly at variance with wifely affection towards the 
Count. The tenderness is purely subjective, and Miss Caven- 
dish gave it full expression. 

We have dwelt perhaps over long on the weak points in Miss 
Cavendish’s acting. Those whose object is to elevate the 
English stage, will readily forgive this. ‘There are so few 
actresses of the present day who aspire to anything more than 
mere comedy, that we are glad to welcome any lady whose 
aims are directed towards a higher style of art. But Miss 
Cavendish, in addition, shows a strong tragic faculty which is 
being fast buried among the mass of unmeaning rubbish with 
which we are overwhelmed. That she is as yet a really great 
actress, we can scarcely say. That she ranks among the best 
actresses on the English stage, we freely concede. ‘There are 
many who can play girlish heroines, but who shrink from a 
higher flight. If Miss Cavendish will persevere in the line 
which her two latest characters have followed, she may make 
that line her own, without much fear of present rivalry. And 
her success may not only bring her fame, but may tend also to 
strengthen and invigorate our national British drama, which is 
at present sadly in need of renovation, and which we shall be 
glad to see pass out of the clime of sentimental comedy and 
weak farce, into the more bracing atmosphere of real drama. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES. 
By “Our Dramatic Critic.” 


No. II. 


Tue predisposing causes which impel a man to adopt the 
stage as a profession are various. He may have distinguished 
himself at amateur performances, and imagined that his talents 
would ensure him a hearty reception from managers, he may have 
a genuine liking for the theatres, or he may be possessed of a 
good voice and figure which he is anxious to utilise in the only 
style of earning one’s livelihood, in which such advantages are 
particularly valuable. In any case a good deal of preliminary 
training must be undergone. The amateur fresh from the 
triumphs of the A. D. C. or the “ Shooting Stars,” is helpless 
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when he first comes to the practical ‘work of the stage, and has, 
like the rest of the world, to discover the wholesome truth that 
there is no royal road to succéss. 

A glance at the columns of any theatrical journal will reveal a 
number of advertisements addressed to persons desirous of going 
upon the stage. Some of these emanate from costumiers who 
think that a good stock of “ props” is the sole necessity of stage 
life, others are simply snares and delusions, while those to which 
the name of a known and respectable actor is attached, may be 
commended to the attention of the novice. Resort to one of these 
teachers is absolutely necessary. No amateur, even if he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an engagement, could ever walk across a 
stage without exciting roars of laughter, he would be perpetually 
offending against the rules of the theatre, and be the source of 
constant discord among his fellow-actors, and his life would be 
a never-ending round of apologies, objurgation, and unhappi- 
ness. Suppose then our novice to take a few lessons from a 
well-known actor, he has first to make up his mind what line he 
will undertake, and for what his physical qualifications best 
suit him. This being settled, he has to learn the art of 
modulating the voice, and next what may be termed the etiquette 
of the stage, the laws of “crossing,” of taking up position, of 
changing, and others. Then he finds out that various gestures, 
however useful off the stage, are of too slight a nature to be 
used on it, and firstly he has to learn and practice the mystery 
of * falling.” To tumble on one’s face, or on one’s back is a 
painful process as we all know by unpleasant experience in 
slippery weather, and a “ back-fall” such as the well-known one 
in the Corsican Brothers can only be accomplished by a par- 
ticular bend of the head at the right moment, to attain to which | 
in perfection is the result of much labour and demonstrates the | 
strong mathematical probabilites against anybody breaking his | 
neck without taking really considerable trouble in the matter. 

At last, the preliminary education being completed, the 
thing to be sought for is an engagement. A pupil of any well- 
known actor, recommended by him, is pretty sure to obtain a 
fair start, and if he shows decided promise may even make his 
début on the boards of a London house, or in one of those pro- 
vincial theaters which as regards the quality of their actors and 
the way in which their pieces are presented are in no way 
inferior to their metropolitan revals. Many good actors come 
from the Windhams’ house at Edinburgh and still more from 
Liverpool or Manchester. But, as a general rule, some small 
country town is the place to which the novice is sent, or else | 
he joins one of those wandering troups of performers which 
have produced so many of our best actors. 

He is now required to play “utility” parts, that is to say, any 
kind of part which he may be allotted; on many occasions 
to * double” several characters in the same piece. No matter 
what his capabilities may be, all sorts of parts must be played, 
and the aspiring Hamlet often makes his first appearance as a 
comic servant in burlesque or pantomime. 

As a rule a country company is limited in numbers and capa- 
bilities, and the week's work is conducted much on the following 
system. On Monday a strong melodrama is put up ; on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, a “ stock” drama is performed. A 
“stock” drama, it must be remarked, is one that can be acted by 
the ordinary company without the assistance of a‘ star” and is 
usually one that is not on the list of the Dramatic Authors’ 
Society, and can be played without any charge. Friday is 
usually considered as the fashionable night, on which the dress 
circle is to be conciliated and catered for, and consequently a 
a standard comedy, or an “author's piece” is placed upon the 
stage. Saturday is the great carnival of the ‘‘ Gods ;"’ not one of 
the Noctes ceanaque Detim which poets dream of, but a night 
dedicated to the enjoyment of those mighty divinities who sit 
up aloft in the gallery, and whose favour or disapproval takes a 
very demonstrative shape—especially the latter. On this oc- 
casion tragedy and melodrama are the order of the day, and the 
‘*‘ leading man” is in his glory. He has endured the apathy of 
the early part of the week and the genteel indifference of Friday 
evening with ill-subdued impatience, but a Saturday night makes | 
amends. | 

The first week's engagement in a country theatre is enough | 
to disgust the neophyte with his new life. The work is hard | 
and tedious, and the parts he is set to play are dull and unin- 
teresting. Then, however romantic the creatures of bygone 
ages may appear when described in glowing terms by the pen 
of a novelist, the romance is very soon dispelled by a sight of | 
the stock wardrobe of a minor country theatre. The brigand of | 











| the stage are open.to a similar objection. 
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fiction is one of the most picturesque beings in existence, but 
the modern brigand is by no means a captivating personage, 
partly on account of his lax notions with regard to the rights of 
property, and also on account of his peculiar views as to the 
duties of personal cleanliness. And the romantic costumes of 
They have been 
handed down from company to company, and worn by successive 
generations of actors, much to the impairment of their cleanness, 
they are so shabby as to give the wearer a peculiarly disreputable 
appearance, and they never by any chance fit anybody who has 
to put them on. Indeed the actor who has to wear a stage 
helmet or crown realises the sentiments of Henry IV.— 


** Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown” 


—with a vividness which must be most gratifying to the manes 
of Shakespeare, and conceives an entirely new application of the 
phrase which can scarcely have occurred even to Theobald, that 
most critical of all commentators. 

Supposing, however, that the wardrobe is tolerably clean, free 
from moths and other such ‘ small deer,”’ the raw actor neces- 
sarily feels strangely awkward in his novel attire, and painfully 
conscious of the defects of his figure. Nor is he rendered more 
comfortable by the frequent changes of costume which the 
exigencies of the piece render necessary, and which he has to 
accomplish in an impossibly short period of time. It is not un- 
common in a provincial performance of Hamlet for one utility 
man to play Francisco, Guildenstern, Second Actor, and the 
Priest. Another common but very heavy “double” is The 
Ghost, Laertes, and First Actor—though this last is only allotted 
to “‘ general utility” on its promotion. ‘ Doubling” is embarrass. 
ing in many ways. The unfortunate actor has to disguise his voice 
on each occasion, and to endeavour as far as possible to avoid 
detection by the audience. Otherwise, as in the case of that 
noble but inconsistent boy who played “ utility’’ when Mr, 
Wopsle made his début as Hamlet, the popular indignation may 
take the form of nuts, or even in rough districts and on Saturday 
nights of ginger beer bottles, a compliment less gratifying, 
though almost as significant, as the system of bouquets. 

However, endeavouring to forget his uncomfortable attire and to 
be serenely unconscious of his limbs, the young actor proceeds to 
his task. And here, again, he has some difficulties in his path. He 
has been carefully instructed to watch for his “ cues,” and to his 
amazement he never gets them given. Possibly the leading 
man may be amicably anxious to embarrass his young comrade, 
or he may be merely “ vamping” his part as he goes along. 
Anyhow, the effect is the same. The neophyte waits—expecting 
his cue, the cue is not given, and the business of the stage is 
The result is a savage wigging from the stage- 


at a stand-still. 
a grumbling protest against greenhorns 


manager for “ sticking,”’ 
by the leading man, who, of course, swears through thick and 
thin that he has given every cue .properly, and that his business 
has all been spoilt, and the new-comer vexed with himself and 
distrustful of his brother actors hurries off to change his dress, 
and very possibly to encounter the same covert opposition as 
soon as his turn comes again to go on the stage, 

For some little time the same proceedings go on, till at last 
the actor has become acclimatised. He has been plundered of 
black mail, by carpenters and dressers, scene-shifters, and has 
learnt that the memory of the trap-men requires to be kept green 
by fees and proffered libations or otherwise that a nasty fall or 
two may occur. 

Perhaps the crowning point of his degradation and misery is 
reached at Christmas, when he is cast for the part of the police- 
man in the Pantomime. Very probably the clown has a strong 
sense of the duties of his profession and lays on to the unlucky 
“ bobby” with merciless severity. On one occasion, however, 
a clown of this description somewhat overdid his part, and the 
usually meek policeman, sore and smarting, turned on his per- 
secutor and laid on to him with a vigour and thoroughness that 
would infallibly have caused his promotion if he had but been a 
real policeman and had been seen by his inspector. The sensa- 
tion caused was immense. The audience were delighted, the 
supers, many of whom had suffered from the professional zeal 
of the clown, chuckled at the wings, and a feeling of universal 
happiness was diffused among all on the stage except, perhaps, 
the clown himself, whose ideas of pantomimic orthodoxy suffered 
painful violence. A “tip,” however, next day, soothed matters 
as far as he was concerned, and the clown was frequently heard 
to declare that ‘‘ that ‘ere young fellow was the best policeman 
as ever he had seed.” On the other hand the “ policeman” 
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realised a joy beyond even that which Macaulay attributes to 
the Puritans who put down bear-baiting, he had given not only 
pain to the clown, but pleasure to the spectators. 
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OLD-FASHIONED CARICATURES. 
By JOSEPH GREGO. 


NEW SERIES.—No. I. 
Tue Recent and Mrs. FirzHerBert. 

A separate portrait of the fair topic of general curiosity 
appeared (March 20th, 1786), under the title of “The Royal 
‘Toast— Fat, fair, and forty!’ "’ in which the characteristics of | 
the reigning favourite were somewhat exaggerated. The lady 
was little over thirty-—about seven years older than her admirer. 
The principal point of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s appearance was the 
introduction of the fashions then prevailing in France under 
the auspices of Marie Antoinette, an adaptation of whose style 
and costume the lady was somewhat inclined to imitate. The 
mode introduced under these auspices became the standard for 
veneral imitation; the monstrous pads which disfigured the 
beauties of Versailles became everywhere prevalent. They 


designed by Carlo Khan (Fox), we are introduced to the sup- 
posed marriage of the Prince and his favourite, the wedding 
party being grouped before the altar of a Romish cathedral 

A word again, at this point, regarding the Prince’s resolutions 


| of retrenchment. These did not exist long, as may be imagined. 
| Growing tired of economy, and finding that the Court did not 


succumb to the influence to which he had resorted, he agreed 
with his confidential advisers to brave the ordeal of laying his 


| affairs before Parliament. This was accordingly done. 


Whether the Prince discovered in the critical state of his 


| affairs that some sacrifice was inevitable, and deliberately 


resolved, rather than submit to the consequences of his own 
imprudence, to risk the odium of affirming a positive falsehood, 


| leaving the shame to fall where the opprobium would be alike 


unjust and ungenerous; whether he deceived himself, and equi- 
vocated alike to Fox and Mrs. Fitzherbert; or whether the 
Whig chief, whose intimacy with Mrs. Fitzherbert was limited, 
relied on the written assurance he held from the Prince in 
answer to the grave enquiry he had addressed him has 
been variously affirmed by those diversely concerned in the 
issue. During the progress of the debate, which grew embit- 
tered as both sides declined to give way, it is certain that Fox 
felt himself justified in defining the Prince's position with a 
candour which at once disposed of the ostensible impediments 


| to the motion for relief. 








FAT, FAIR, AND FORTY. 


were disposed in the hair, which was spread out to monstrous 
dimensions, and as buffants they projected both in front and 
laterally, to the distortion of female grace. The Parisian mode 
was not unwisely selected by “the royal toast ;” it softened a 
certain prominence in outline, and subdued the cmbonpoint 
which afterwards characterised her appearance. 

In a somewhat remarkable and scarce caricature oy Gillray, 
entitled ** The Installation Supper, as given at the Pantheon by 
the Knights of the Bath, on the 26th of May, 1788,” the artist 
introduced a most heterogeneous assembly, associating—in im- 
probable familiarity—the figures of persons must divided by 
political antipathies and by personal intrigues. The guests are 
distributed round a long table, which presents the most out- 
rageous anomalies. Pitt and Fox are hob-nobbing behind the 
back of gruff Lord Chancellor Thurlow: Burke with empty 
plate, is vainly soliciting a trifle from the dish appropriated by 
Warren Hastings ; and similar glaring contrasts are offered in 
numerous groups. The Prince of Wales, besieged by Lady 
Archer—of gambling and driving notoriety—on one side, and 
Lady Cecilia Johnston (a favourite target for the caricaturists) 
on the other, 1s listlessly picking his teeth, under the embarrass- 
ment of their attentions. Next to them is Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
enjoying with amiable familiarity the conversation of the ex- 
patriot, Alderman Wilkes, whose daring and coarse sallies, it 
may be assumed, wounded the lady's sensibilities more than 
those of multitudinous libellers of lesser notoriety. 

In an ingenious print, which appeared March 27th, 1788, 
under the title of “ Wife or no Wife, or a Trip to the Continent,” 











The Prince, now the end in view had been obtained, pretended 
that Fox had gone too far. As for the lady, whose reputation 
had been so injured by the denial of the marriage, her indig- 





THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE “BRIGHTON ABBESS.” 


nation was deep and unappeasable. The morning following 
Fox's statement, a stream of the highest personages, including 
the Duke of York, were all day calling at her house to offer their 
condolence, and to testify that ill-report would not estrange the 
respect that her circumstances and her amiable disposition won 
from all. Her apartments, it is said, appeared like a levée. The 
Prince of Wales met her for the first time after the exposure at 
the country-house of a mutual friend. He evidently felt com- 
promised by the turn of affairs. ‘ Maria,” he cried, ‘ here's 
Charles [Fox] been declaring we are not man and wife!” 

A forcible caricature appeared on this situation (May 2tst, 
1787) as “Dido Forsaken.”’ On the shore stands Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, abandoned like a second Ariadne, while a tribe of Jewish 
harpies are baulked by the flight of their prey. In the vear 
following, the caricaturists pictured the Prince as the “ Prodigal 
Son,” compelled to associate with swine, and ministering to his 
coarse companions, while the plume is trampled in the mire, 
and the motto on the garter is curtailed to the word * Honi.” 

A humorous anticipation of the straits to which penury, in the 
absence of relief from King or Parliament, would reduce the 
household of the Heir-Apparent, was conveyed in a caricature, 
published February 26th, 1787, under the title of “‘ Love's Last 
Shift.”’ 

In Bandelures (Feb. 28, 1791) we find the Prince frivolously 
toying, while, it is insinuated that his confidential friend Sheridan 
is taking advantage of Lothario’s apathy, to betray his master. 

“The Lover's Dream" (Jan. 14, 1795) pictures the trans- 
formation it was fondly imagined the Prince's marriage with 
Caroline of Brunswick would effect in his manner of life. 

The importance attributed to Mrs. Fitzherbert's influence may 
be traced in the caricatures of “The End of the Farce of Irish 
Emancipation,” and “ Visiting the Sick,” in both of which the 
favourite is displayed as the “ Brighton Abbess.” 
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A reference to Mrs. .Fitzherbert’s disagreements with the 
Duchess of York is made in the print of “‘A Visit to Picca- 
dilly” (July 12, 1792), and the difficulties and apprehensions 
which surrounded the guardianship of her Protestant ward, 
Lady Honoria Seymour, are displayed in the satire of ‘ Frailties 
of Fashion,” where the Prince is placed between the object of 
his attentions, and the hostile and resolute little spouse of the 
Duke of York who is followed by the infant ward, concerning 
whose custody considerable difficulties were raised. 

“The Guardian Angel” (April 22, 1805) pictures the stout 
person of Mrs. Fitzherbert conveying her ward from the frivoli- 
ties of the Brighton pavilion to the high altar of Romanism, 
which is surrounded by the heads of the Whig party, travestied 
as Cherubim. 

A characteristic portrait of the lady is given in “ Patent 
Bolsters,” Le moyen d’étre en bon point !” (Oct. 18, 1791). Her 
likeness also appears in the important political cartoon of 
«« Pacific Overtures ” (April 5, 1806), and the clever social skit 
of * The Dilettanti Theatricals"’ of the once renowned “ Pic- 
nic Society ” (Feb. 18, 1803). 

The limits of our article preclude more than a passing refe- 
rence to the separations and reconcilements which chequered, 
to the end of their lives, the intermittent course of this 


anomalous union between a Protestant sovereign and a Roman 
Catholic subject. 

It will be sufficient to record that, in the last illness of 
George the Fourth, his thoughts repentantly turned to the 
faithful and amiable companion of his wilful career. After his 
death it was found that a prized miniature of the favourite had 
been suspended round his neck by his own hand, that her souvenirs 
might be with him in the grave. 

On his accession, William the Fourth, who with George the 
Third, the Queen, the Duke of York, and, indeed, Lothario’s entire 
family, had treated Mrs. Fitzherbert with the distinction due to 
the wife, rather than to the mistress, of the eldest scion, renewed 
the respectful attentions he had formerly tendered as Duke of 
Clarence. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert, by royal command, was directed to tveat 
weeds for the deceased sovereign, and to assume the liveries of 
the reigning house. A peerage was, for the second time, pro- 
posed, and as judiciously declined by the lady, whose ambition 
had never been obtruded, and who, in her latter years, was 
enabled to appreciate the retirement she had courted with but 
varying success through the alternate exaltations and humi- 
liating reverses which had distracted her career. She expired 
at Brighton, the theatre of so many incidents in her life, in 
March, 1837, at the advanced age of eighty-one. 





WHERE WE LIVE. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, Avruor or “ Grorce Geir,” Etc. 





CHAPTER II. 

Tue previous number of “ Where we Live" concluded with a 
remark that it might be better and cheaper to have our goods 
from town. Most of the travellers on the Midland Railway 
which carries the capable males of our and other parishes to 
their labour until the evening, return to their temporary or per- 
manent homes laden like beasts of burden with luxuries or 
necessaries, according to their means and their responsibilities. 

Fish, game, fruit, and occasionally a package redolent of 
coffee, render our first class carriages an unpleasant combina- 
tion of Covent Garden, Leadenhall, and Billingsgate, with spices 
thrown in like a disinfectant, and, after the manner of all disin- 
fectants, intensifying other odours, and adding a new horror to 
the sense of smell. 


The bloated aristocrats who travel third class, affect Australian | 


meat and convey home tins of that appetising article in an 
obtrusive and demonstrative manner, chanting its praises the 


while as energetically as if they were paid agents and puffers of | 


those philanthropic firms who have at considerable profit to 
themselves introduced this delicacy to the English market. 


“THE FOLLIES OF A NIGHT.” ‘Twas Nobody (Fox) saw the Lover's Leap, and Ict the Cat out of the bag! 


Excepting a basket of tools and a short clay, the legitimate 
passengers per se of the third class carry nothing with them in 
the shape of luggage unless it may be a few buckets of lime 
dust on their clothes or a dozen coats of honest and clean dirt 
fresh from the forge and the vice-bench. 

Perhaps if people in a higher rank followed their example it 
might be possible to work a reform amongst our village shop- 
keepers. 

I can imagine many things pleasanter than travelling home 
with one’s dessert, and from experience may state that the experi- 
ment of inviting one’s dinner to come down by train, by itself, is 
neither cheap nor pleasant. 

We will suppose the typical post-card, which an eager City 
tradesman has assured you will meet with prompt attention, to 
have been dispatched. It is off your mind, you have bestirred 
yourself in time for the exigencies of the morrow. You consult 
the time-table. You say, “It will be here by half-past twelve,” 
but the morning brings wiser thoughts and sad experience, 
Later in the afternoon just after a messenger has been des- 
patched to town for the missing article, it appears in charge of 


a porter smilingly confident of beer or beer money. 


Whether the card was delayed for a post or so, or the errand 
boy lingered, or the hamper went on to the further limits of the 
line, or the porters were busy with excursionists and could not 
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bring it up sooner, in any case that day had been a haunting 
misery, crowded with visions of uncooked viands, of hungry 
guests with never a dish to satisfy them, and the result is 
edibles which with cost of transit and porterage—anxiety of mind 
counting for nothing—stand one full 25 per cent. more than they 
could be bought for even in the most fashionable quarters of the 
West End. 

Clearly when one is in a neighbourhood it is better to make 
the best of it. How as regards catering we have done so, I 
purpose to tell hereafter, meanwhile, I wish to relate an incident 
in our very early experience ‘‘ Where we live.” 

A couple of friends, before we were fairly settled, wrote to say 
they were passing through London and purposed to seek us in 
the wilderness, have an hour's chat, and—evidently under the 
idea that if we had left all mental food behind, we had gone to a 
land of plenty, flowing with milk and honey—luncheon. 

Now the note did not arrive till the morning of the day. It 
was very warm weather, steaks and chops or cutlets could not 
be obtained in the village unless bespoken. A huge tough joint, 
in the then state of the thermometer, was not to be thought of, 
so a boy was dispatched to the only poulterer’s round about for 
a chicken. 

‘Two and a half miles there, two and a half miles back for the 
youth to trudge, but allowing for all hardships, he tarried by the 
way, to the imminent peril of luncheon. 

At length be reappeared; from afar the writer of this paper 
beheld him coming slowly up the side-walk of a long kitchen 
yarden, stroking the neck of a frightened cockerill which he 
carried under his arm. 

** Why, it’s alive,” I exclaimed. Fancy that, ladies, and the 
hour drawing near, and the guests as well! 

** He'd only one other, and it was dead,” was the guileless 
ieply, ‘and he wanted me to take it, but I said, naw, I won't 
bring that. It's stinking! and it were.”’ 

At the moment there happened to be at least twenty chickens 
of the same size as the cockerill, eating their heads off in the 
poultry-vard, and here at a cost of three and sixpence was 
another added to their number. 

Luncheon was late that day—indeed, it came in the form of 
dinner—but the story was told. The hour's chat extended itself 
from afternoon till twilight and when we all parted at the sta- 
tion, | think, where we live and its belongings and its short- 
comings counted for little in the memories of any of us. 

After all, this contrelemps was but a mouse running across 
our path in comparison with the lion, which once lay in wait for 
a near relative of the author. 

It was the first dinner party over which she had been called 
upon to preside as hostess, and when all the guests, some of 
whom had driven nearly twenty miles to the banquet—in days 
when railways were still mere babies and useless to the general 
public--had arrived it came to her knowledge that the roasts were 
not down, that the fish was unboiled, that the vegetables were 
uncooked, the pastry unbaked, and that the chef-de-cuisine was 
drunk—-drunk past repentance or reproof, 

Neither can it bear comparison with an incident which hap- 
pened in the long and long ago days, before dinners a la Russe 
were thought of. 

A fidgety old nobleman seated at the right hand of the 
hostess, suggesting that the turbot would be all the more appe- 
tising if the cook gave it “just one turn more,” it was sent from 
the table for that turn. 

He waited, the other guests waited, the hostess waited—no 
fish. 

His lordship looked at his watch, and “ ventured to suggest’ 
once again. 

At that moment the door opened wide, footmen and butler 
retired in dismay, the guests sat listening for what should 
follow, plump the dish was banged down on the table and then 
the cook—a woman who had carried up the turbot, now a shape- 
less mass—herself, placed her arms a-kimbo, and opened fire 
upon the offending peer of the realm. 

Red was her face, grimy her apron, fluent her tongue. 

‘* T have cooked for the Lord Lieutenant,’ she began—the 
scene of the play was in Ireland—and then she proceeded to 
recount her culinary principles and to vituperate the person who 
had dared to wish for an improvement on them, in language 
which the rules of modern literature forbid us to reproduce. 

I:ven ** Where we Live” the lot of modern housekeepers has 
fallen in more peaceful time, and yet as I am on this subject I 


’ 


cannot forbear repeating one of the small pieces of gossip | 








which occasionally drop like pebbles into the stagnant pool of 
our lives and make for a moment a ripple on the surface. 

Well, in our village there lived—for alas! she lives no longer 
—a lady, well dowered, well nurtured, well cultured; a lidy 
generous to the poor, who did much good by stealth, who was 
as is unusual in these days—free in bestowing shillings and 
setting down messengers to meat and ale, but who had, as most 
people have ‘* Where we Live,” her crotchets. 

One of these was a fancy for household work. She had plenty 
of servants, and was rich enough to maintain more had she 
pleased, but it was a necessity of her existence to perform their 
labour for them. 

On a certain morning it so befell that she could not find the 
cook. She sent for her, she searched for her, all in vain, until 
happening to enter a morning room where she kept her cordials, 
preserves and pickles, and did her mending—she who might 


have bought new linen every week in the year, came upon 


her cook seated tranquilly before the fire reading the news- 
paper. 

‘* Why, cook,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ what are you thinking about. 
I have been calling, sending, and searching for you everywhere. 
What is the meaning of this ?” 

‘“‘The meaning is, ma'am,” answered cook, who I may state 
stayed with her for years afterwards, ‘‘that as you were doing 
my work, I thought I might as well do yours.” 

The mistress was made of stuff which can take as well as give, 
and the quarrel adjusted itself in spite of the notice to leave 
given and taken then and there on both sides. 

Ultimately, however, the cook sought another service, and 
since that time the lady has sickened and died, leaving many 


and many. and many a one to mourn the charity, which if 


somewhat prejudiced and one-sided (she was human, that is all) 
yet was tender and delicate and silent about its gifts, the extent 
of which were only known when the dust flung upon her coffin 
was watered by the tears of widows and orphans she had helped 
in the hours of their deepest affliction. 

The old passes away, the new comes ;—it has come to 
‘Where we Live” in the form of a railway, which has brought 
to our village a flight of locusts in the outward semblance of 
bankrupts—men who, for reasons best known to themselves, are 
desirous of remaining “in the shade ’’—wretchedly poor clerks, 
the workers forCity warehouses, and such like. 

These the railway carries away each morning by hundreds to 
the City. 

Long before it seems time even to think of getting up, these 
unfortunate men and women are hurrying along cross lanes, 
over muddy sidepaths to the station. About two miles distant 
from our residence a small town has sprung up on the estate of 
a Land Society, and thence comes pouring a heterogeneous 
mass of superior workers that it sickens one’s heart to look 
upon. 

The workmen's trains start from a station on a diverging line, 
so we have nothing among us but those who may be called brain 
labourers—Heaven save the mark !—for there are no brains left 
among them. ‘They are machines, who travel up and down by 
what are aptly called the “‘ Daily Bread Trains;” and if routine 
and insufficient pay, and consequently insufficient food, leave 
them in the possession of any wits whatever, those wits are 
expended—I say this without the slightest prejudice to our 
neighbourhood, since rogues of the same type live in all neigh- 
bourhoods—in considering how they may rob their employers 
without the fear of immediate detection, or how they may forge 
a signature and make a grand coup at once, which will either 
enable them to get clear off and reach some land where extra- 
dition treaties are unknown, or compel them to stand for a “ big 
thing” in the dock at the Old Bailey. 


—>- 


Lasy Chair Notes, 


7 


In the quiet of the Christmas Holidays—or perhaps we ought to say 
** vacation,” for there are no “ holidays” in these days of tall talk, just 
as there are no “school-boys”’ but “students "—anyhow, in the 
intervals of rest, the more thoughtful and practical men amongst those 
who are masters in “ Middle-class” schools, must occasionally look 
back with some suspicion upon their recent labours ; there seems to be 
a growing doubt as to the actual value of the University local examina- 
tions. Their supposed advantages are twofold; first they are to 
establish a standard of comparison between the different schools, and 
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next, the certificates issued are to possess the relative importance of a 
University degree. As a matter of fact, nobody, whose opinion is 
worth anything, thinks much of one of these certificates. Dreadful as 
this may be, it ig true. Then there have been heretics found to assert 
that, even at the Universities themselves, the highest honours do not 
necessarily fall to the ripest scholars. And the imaginary standard of 
comparison degenerates into a mere race between the several schools, as 
to which shall send up the greatest number of candidates for examination. 
What this system has practically come to is this, boys are made to 
take up far too great a number of subjects, and a most undue strain is 
thereby laid upon any who are really anxious to work. The prepara- 
tion interferes with the regular work of the school; in some cases boys 
are permitted altogether to drop for the time such subjects as they do 
not happen to be taking up, so that they may elaborate their show 
subjects ; anybody with experience in teaching must know that it is well 
nigh impossible to resume the relinquished studies where they were 
discontinued—all has to be done afresh. Added to this, the hurried 
way in which boys are forced on to make up the number of candidates, 
makes it certain that the examination will only lead to superficial | 
knowledge, or showy ignorance. Even granting, which we doubt, that 
the boys retain the result of their Cramming, they will be Jacks of all 
trades, and masters of none. As a rule they are simply picking their 
tutors’ brains, and he will do best who has the greatest knack of 
absorbing boiled-down information. There is a mighty talk about 
education now-a-days ; suppose we begin by educating the educators, 
and teaching them how to teach; what we want them to make is a 
nation, not necessarily of scholars, but of men who have well learned 
what they /ave learned ; what they are likely to turn out is a company 
of ignorant prigs. 
—— 

There seems to be some vitality still left in that dreariest of bazaars, | 
the London International Exhibition; her Majesty's Commissioners 
are advertising for the loan of pictures by Constable, Wilkie, Turner, 
Prout, and others, so as to have something worth looking at, we 
suppose, in 1874. What would one do at that place, of a day, were it 
not for the garden, and the refreshment rooms!—Mr. Ruskin has 
addressed an interesting letter to the Architect on the subject of a most 
admirable book, Mr. Ernest George’s “‘ Etchings on the Mosel ;” it is 
so seldom now that we get the opinion of the greatest living art-critic, 
that it is worth buying the paper to see what it says, even if it had no 
other atractions.—We hear and hope it may be true, that there is a 
project on foot for restoring Kirkstall Abbey ; if it be carried out Leeds 
will deserve well of our generation ; the buildings are whole enough to 
allow of reparation now, it may be too late in a few years time, so 
“* Yorkshire to the rescue!” There is a similar rumour about Llanthony. 
Would it not be a good idea if some competent men were to examine 
the different ruins all over the country, and report how many of them 
were capable of being put into repair? No doubt ruins are pic- 
turesque things, but perfect buildings are better—as beautiful and useful 
to boot. 

ate 


The consequence of the recent production of Handel's * Messiah” in 
Paris is, that some of the musical critics are advocating the erection of 
a suitable hall for the performance of oratorio. The two singers, 
Mdlles. Armandi and Belgirard, who took the soprano and contralto 
music, are pupils of Madame Viardot, consequently their future will be 
watched with interest.—Dr. Crotch’s * Palestine” is underlined at the 
Sacred Harmonic Society for the 23rd inst.—Another step in the right 
direction was the production of Schumann's *‘ Genoveva” at Munich; its 
success was great enough to induce the musical authorities in Vienna 
to promise it there also.—Rumours about the rival opera-houses begin 
to fly about, but we hear nothing definite as yet. We wonder if there 
is any chance that either of them will try Gluck once more. It used to 
be the fashion some ten years ago for both houses to promise ‘“* Armida,” 
regularly every season, but neither of them produced it. At least they 
might give us “ Orfeo” —if they can get anyone who can sing the music. 

ie 


‘Lalking of music, who composed the accompaniments to Samuel 
Pepys’ two songs, of which he was so proud, and, in particular, to 
** Beauty, retire !’’ with which, on his own showing, Mr. Knipp made 
such a hit? And are they extant, we wonder? Mr. Chappell might 
include them amongst his excellent revivals of old airs if they be. 
What a pity it is, by the bye, that we can’t follow the Spanish plan, and 
put the note of interrogation at the beginning of a sentence, as well as 
at the end! It would save a world of trouble to the reader. 

te 


Messrs. Macmillan promise a work on “ Etruscan Researches” by 
the Rev. Isaac Taylor, who will, we hope, give some more particulars 
of his late discovery of the key to the ancient language.—Messrs. Hurst 
and Blackett are to bring out “Spain and the Spaniards,” by Azamat 
Batuk, as well as two novels by two popular writers of fiction, viz., 
**Victors and Vanquished,” by Miss Mary Cecil Hay, and * Broken 
Bonds,” by Captain Hawley Smart.—Mr. J. Pearson continues his 
series of the old dramatists with the works of Thomas Heywood. 

a 

Mr. R. D. Blackmore, the author of “ Lorna Doone,” is going to 
write another novel in Blackwood, but the title is not announced yet.— 
The admirers of Mr. Hepworth Dixon may care to know that he has 
got two more volumes nearly ready to complete his “‘ History of Two 





Queens.” It would seem from this as if the first portion must have 


been a success.—The most indefatigable, many say the greatest of 
modern poets, Mr. Robert Browning, is at work on another version of 
“Balaustion’s Adventure.” May it be as musical as “ Pippa,” as 
grandly dramatic as “ Caliban,” and as little as possible like his latest 
works ! 

—j— 

News generally appears to be wanting. Either the people who are 
good enough to make it, as a rule, have not yet recovered from the 
effects of feasting, or else they are getting ready a few startling 
announcements to take away our breath with by-and-bye. It was a 
tolerably good sign that literary pabulum had run short, when more 
than one newspaper had to hash up the boar’s head at Queen's College 
before they could find enough to lay before the public! It would have 
been as well, in one instance, if the reporter had taken advice before 
quoting the first verse of the song, which does not end “ Quotquot (sic) 


estis in convivio "’! 





A Very Young Couple. By the Author of “ Mrs. Jerning- 
ham’s Journal,” “The Runaway,” &c. Marcus Ward 
& Co. 

To all young people who can discern the moral of this admir- 
able story, we commend the early matrimonial experiences of 
Fred and Georgy Clare. Well-bred, well-born, and well-princi- 
pled babes of grace, they plunged rather headlong into the sea 
of matrimony and we should be sorry to think that many of the 
helpmeets, with which marriages are ordained for us in Heaven, 
could really be such novices in housekeeping as to venture on 
matrimony on a bare £170 per annum, and with the haziest 
notions as to how to poach an egg. Even the author's partial 
accounts of the young folks let out that their love was scarcely 
sufficient to supersede the sublunary necessity of buying and 
eating butcher's meat, and that they were fast drifting into debt 
and collapse, when a very suspicious robbery in the bank where 
Fred was a clerk—happening at the very time when he mysteri- 
ously disappeared—broke up their little ménage, and gave poor 
Georgy the opportunity of displaying that implicit confidence in 
her husband, which supplies the touching and pathetic interest of 
the whole story. The poor little woman rises into a heroine at this 
conjuncture, scolds and dismisses her best friends, bears her 
burden alone, sells her jewels and pays off her debts, and with a 
hand ready to fail, and a heart nigh to breaking, persists that 
her husband is honest, and will return and clear up all that looks 
suspicious, as he does do to the fullest extent. 

Though the story is slender, it has some capital sketching, and 
abounds in the characteristic humour and observation of life 
which distinguish the writings of this author and her gifted 
sister. Perhaps we carry away the liveliest reminiscences of 
Mrs. Crumpledum, the gaunt landlady of “the very young 
couple ;” whose sympathy with Mrs. Clare, when she has had 
the kind doctor, Mr. Goldway, shown out for doubting Fred's 
innocence, exhibits itself in the following conversation, true to 
life, we will be bound. 

“* And if I can ‘elp you in anyway, my dear, I will,’ said Mrs. Crumpledum ; 
‘I am not a going to turn you out or clamour for my money. He was the 
beautifullest young gent I ever ‘ad dealings with; and the pleasantest-spoken 
by a long chalk; and if he did take the money,—laws, they didn’t ought to 
leave gold and diamonds about to tempt young gents with,—they didn’: 
ought.’ 

“* He didn’t take it, Mrs, Crumpledum.’ 

“* Didn't he, sure, now ?’ replied my landlady. ‘ Well, he didn’t, then; and 
sarve ‘em right if he did; and pe just stay here till he sends for yer, and he'll 
send money enuf to pay up all scores, I'll be bound, when he sees his way 
a bit in the new country; for, laws, he worships the ground you tread on, my 
dear, he does, and he never meant for to desart yer—never !’ 

*** He has not gone anywhere,’ I said. 

“* Hasn’t henow? Then he'll be back, maybe, all the sooner; but you stay 
here, quietly here, my dear, and don’t fret yourself ; and I've the finest and 
fattest pork chops you ever seed. I'll fry ‘em for dinner myself, with liver 
sarce that might console a queen.’” Pp. 192-3. 
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A History of English Literature for Junior Classes. | By 


We shall not so far wrong the author as to tell how Fred's 
absence was cleared up and the very young couple came together 
again, older and wiser. But we may recommend the story as 
delightful reading, and also the binding, paper, and printing of 
the book as most creditable to its popular and enterprising 
publisher. 


The Sea and its Living Wonders. 
Fourth Edition. Enlarged and improved. 


By Dr. G. Hartwie. 


Longmans. 


For a really wonderful book on the sea’s physical geography, 
its finny and winged inhabitants, the denizens of its no longer 
unfathomed caves, its plant-life, and its explorers from the days 
of the Pheenicians to the most modern of circumnavigators, we 
know of none to match with that of Dr. Hartwig which has now 
reached its fourth edition. A new chapter, the fourth of the 
first part, is devoted to marine caves, and the reality as well as 
the romance of the cave of Hunga, in the Tonga Archipelago, is 
set before the reader in graceful and spirit-stirring narrative. 
The not new chapter on marine constructions such as light- 
houses, breakwaters, and tubular bridges, will charm those who 
have perused it before, almost as much as it will interest those 
who read it for the first time, telling as it does of wonders of art 
and science, of which no Englishman should be ignorant. Nor 
is Dr. Hartwig less attractive when he describes sea-birds and 
sea-fish, and exhibits a grasp of the natural history of his sub- 
ject, not less comprehensive and masterly than his conspectus of 
its inanimate wonders. The chapters on Molluscs and Celen- 
terata (or jelly fish) have been nearly re-written, and one, 
among many others, which is considerably enlarged, concerns 
the interesting subject of the Phosphorescence of the sea. 
Ordinary readers might do worse than acquaint themselves from 
ch. xviil, pt. 2. with the mysteries of sponge-formation, and those 
who are interested in oysters and oyster fisheries will find a 
«reat deal about new oyster banksin ch. xv. The volume, which 
in spite of its author's modesty, may well serve as a book of 
reference, is admirably illustrated, and excellently bound by its 
publishers. 


First Book of Geology. By Wituiam S. Davis, L.L.D. 
London and Glasgow: William Collins, Sons & Co. 

A Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. The non-metals. By 
T. E. Tuorre, Ph. D. Same publishers. 

Inorganic Chemistry. By Dr. W. B. Kemsuneap, F.R.A.S. 
Same publishers. 

Elements of Animal Physiology, chiefly Human, 
Angell. Same publishers. 


The Elements and Practice of Algebra. 
don. Same publishers. 


By J. 
By James Lon- 


It seems hardly the proper time for recommending educational 
works to public notice, now that all the world and his wife are, 
or ought to be, making holiday. But the above five manuals, 
more or less advanced, for young students, deserve some com- 
mendation; they all issue from the same firm, and seem to be, 
cach in its way, equally well fitted for the intended purpose. 
The geology primer is not too abstruse, and by its divisions will 
make the first stage of that study less puzzling, by aiding the 
memory. It has also a set of questions for examinations, and 
an excellent index. Dr. Thorp’s manual is of a more ambitious 
description ; it is the first volume of a treatise, intended to pre- 
sent a faithful record of the present state of inorganic chemistry. 
It will probably be useful to those who have already mastered 
the more elementary work on the same subject which stands next 
on our list. Mr. Angell’s little book is also of an elementary 
character, but none the less is it useful; it is not a “cram” 
work, but is intended to teach soundly the first principles, with 
which alone the author professes to deal. In this again we must 
praise the fulness of the index, and the accuracy of the diagrams. 
And, lastly, if anything would make the generality of school-boys 
take kindly to algebra—of which we have our doubts—it would 
be so lucid a text book as Mr. London’s Elements and Practice ; 
the rules appear to have been simplified as far as was consistent 
with accuracy, and the key at the end of the volume fits it for 
self-tuition. 


Shakespeare's Tragedy of King Richard II., with explan- 
tory, grammatical, and philological notes, critical remarks, 
and histor‘cal extracts. By the Rey. D. Morris, B.A. Lon- 
don and Glasgow: William Collins, Sons & Co. 








Frep. A. Lainc. Same publishers. 


Both of these volumes are primarily intended as school-books, 
and the authors well deserve the thanks of all who have experi- 
enced the difficulty of meeting with works which, while trust- 
worthy, shall at the same time be free from that fatal viewiness, 
and dulness which characterise too many otherwise valuable 
books on English literature. We must praise Mr. Morris for 
keeping his notes by themselves, instead of inserting them at 
the foot of each page, and also for his well-written account of the 
play, analysis of the dramatis persona, and epitome of Holinshed. 
Of the notes themselves we do not think much more highly than 
of Shakespearian notes generally; surely boys do not need 
explanations of words like “ scruples!’ And we must altogether 
deny that any writer of good English would use “or” instead of 
“nor,” after ‘‘ never” (p. 128, 44). 

With Mr. Laing’s little book we have been both surprised and 
delighted. It is marvellous how he has managed to tell so much 
in so smalla space, and we sympathise so thoroughly with most 
of his views, that we have hardly the heart to find any fault. 
Still there are one or two things, which might be amended in 
future editions, and of which we shall speak presently. The 
volume gives short notices of the chief writers of Great Britain, 
in all branches of literature, from Ladmon and Bede down to 
Swinburne and Mr. G. H. Lewes, with an appendix relating to 
America. The extracts are, for the most part, fresh and un- 
hackneyed; it is a treat to meet with a teacher who gives 
passages from ** The Faithful Shepherdess,” and “‘ The Thistle 
and the Rose,” and who does justice to Gray! But let us ask 
why ‘ Hero and Leander,” is omitted from the list of Marlow's 
works, and ‘‘ Troilus and Creseide,”’ Chaucer’s greatest poem, is 
also ignored. Gay is accredited with the Beggar's Opera, but 
how about ‘ The Shepherd's Week,” and “ Trivia?” We might 
add other examples, but hope that these instances will lead Mr. 
Laing to revise his work. By-the-bye, Miss Ferrier, Matthew 
Arnold, and Mr. W. Morris, ought to be mentioned. Against 
two statements we must take up a strong testimony. First, we 
deny in toto that Fielding’s lessons are ever unhealthy, he paints 
his time, but never makes vice attractive. Secondly, it is not 
generally admitted “that the poems of Ossian are forgeries,” 
those who are best qualified to judge are unanimous in pronoun- 
cing them to be genuine. 


Endless Mirth and Amusement. Compiled and arranged 
by Cuartes Givperr. Illustrated by GeorGe CRUICKSHANK 
and others. Dean and Son. 

We advise every head of a large little family to get this book, 
because it is the best of the kind that has been published of late 
years. Not only does it give instructions for charades, tricks 
with cards, and the making of fireworks, but, what is better in 
our estimation, it contains ali the dear, old homely games that 
made our own childhood pleasant. We were half afraid that 
the * young ladies and gentlemen” who have superseded girls 
and boys, were too fine to play ‘* Family Coach” or “ Earth, Air, 
Fire and Water; but here are those games, and all the other 
old ones, with the traditional rhymes and dialogues given quite 
right, so the children must care for a good romp still, since 
Messrs. Dean and Son provide for such a thing; we are 
certain nobody is more likely to know what the small folk are 
partial to. The pictures alone are worth the money, as might 


have been guessed, seeing who they are by. 





Tue Carnival at Milan has been inaugurated by a performance of 
Verdi's Aida at La Scala, in which Mdlle. Teresa Singer, fresh from 
her triumphs at Rome, undertook the part of the heroine, and not- 
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withstanding that she challenged comparison with Madame Stoltz 
succeeded thoroughly in pleasing the critical audience of the “ grave of 


artists.” The other parts were played by Mdlle. Fricci, formerly of 


Covent Garden, Signori Castelmary and Pandolfini, both of whom have 
been heard in London, and Signor Luigi Bolis, a young tenor who has 
been engaged for the forthcoming season at Drury Lane. 


1 
The English Opera season will commence at Drury Lane immediately 


after the close of the run of the Pantomime. 


- —— - 
Two singers known in London have died during the past year. Herr 
Schmidt, a bass who appeared some seasons back as Bertramo, and 


Signor Sinigaglia, who sang second tenor parts at Her Majesty's Opera. | 


A setting of the second part of Faust by the late H. H. Pierson, a 
composer who failed to attract the slightest attention in England, though 
a musician of undoubted learning and talent, has been recently per- 
formed at Leipsic. His music to the first part of Faust was performed 
at the Norwich festival. His music to the second part has been per- 
formed once only before, at Hamburg twenty years ago. The work has 
been well received at Leipsic and, it is said, will be produced at several 
of the German theatres. The composer died on the 18th of January 
last year. 


<j 
Liszt’s Legend of St. Elizabeth has been performed at the Theatre 
Royal of Dresden. 


ie 


The libretto of Wagner's Walkyrie has been translated into English. | 


We shall be curious to see which of our operatic managers will be first 
in the field to produce it. 


—j— 
Rubinstein has just published two contralto airs with accompaniment 
for orchestra, ‘‘ Hagar in the Desert,” and *“* Hecuba.” 
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According to a Belgian paper Dr. Hans von Bulow receives a sum of 
£2,000 for his two months’ engagement at the Monday Popular Con- 
certs. 

<t- 

It is now definitely settled that the direction of the Grand Opera at 
Paris will be continued to -M. Halanzier, and the first performances will 
soon be commenced at the Salle Ventadour. 


The new tenor, Devillier, seems likely to be a great singer. He sang 


in the Tyrovatore last week with great success, and took the wats de 
poitrine twice in succession at the close of * Di quella pira,” while his 


delivery of the famous ‘‘ Ah che la morte ” was marked by great feeling 
and expression. ‘The Leonora was the young Milanese prima donna, 
Teresa Brambilla, who fully justified her cis-Alpine reputation. She 
had never played the character of Leonora in Italy, and studied the 
music in a fortnight. Her success in so dramatic a part reflects great 
credit on M. Strakosch, at whose advice she undertook the character. 
j= 
After the production of Semiramide for Mdlle. Belocca, M. Strakosch 
intends to bring out the Promessi Sposi of Ponchielli. 
st 
The admirers of Madame Nilsson will be glad to learn that the reports 
of her illness were very much exaggerated. She is now at Philadelphia, 
and has appeared in Mignon. 


The Swedish “ Damen Quartett” sang two of their part songs at M. 
Pasdeloup’s last *‘Concert populaire.”” The rest of the programme 


consisted of the Reformation symphony, Mozart's clarionet quintette, 
with the string parts played by the full band, Beethoven's symphony in 
F, and M. Berlioz’ orchestral arrangement of Weber's Jnvitation. 
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GASTRONOMIC REVERSES. 
A DOSE TO BE TAKEN AT BED-TIME, 


“Go, thrust him out, who dares to doubt 
Of festive boards the wholesome nature ? 
The scoffer hoot, who strikes the root 
Of what is Britain's proudest feature !” 


Thus had they cried, presuming I'd 
Foretold, before the feast, the train 

Of pains to come; but, now ‘tis done, 
Sad thousands sing the self-same strain ! 


Greybeards repeat the axiom meet, 

** Mere mundane bliss too quick dissolving,” 
But heavy fare declines to share 
The rule, they say, of life resolving ! 
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With shakey hand, his nerves unmanned, 
Our haunted artist tells a tale 
Of Christmas joys and their al'oys, 
Attendant ills of “ cakes and a'e!"’ 
A chest of lead; a stave-bound head; 
With gouty twinge the digits working ; 
Grim ghostly hacks! While “ Bolus * Quacks 
Present a dose you'd fain be shirking! 
The world becomes a sphere of plums, 
Mere pudding cords alone suspend it! 
It threat’ning swings, Gnomes cut the strings — 
And * Humpty-Dumpty-like"” thus end it! 
O, turbot, cod! O, creatures odd, 
The limner drew in deep contrition ! 
O, goose, fowl, chine; beef, turkey, swine ! 
Like “* Cook’ry School”’ at Exhibition ! 
O pies that pour their mince-meat store 
In avalanches all dyspeptic ! 
O vision dire of roasting fire, 
And basting process antiseptic ! 
To bowl, or knife, wretch, yield thy life ! 
To “cups,” like Ros’mond fair converted ! 
O mistletoe, weird branch of woe 
When Female Rights are thus asserted ! 
Charge, draw the wine! Strong drinks combine ! 
Ho! lash the shirking wight to bottle ! 
Till in his dreams the victim seems 
Sport of wild “ waits” he’s wish'd to throttle ! 
Clash! chimes the bell that tolls the knell 
Of passing year we leave behind us; 
While Time*glides on, we'll hopeful turn, 
To what the coming year may find us! 
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[ pee 
Cheatres at Home. 


HAYMARKET. 

Mr. W. S. Gilbert has scarcely improved his reputation by his new 
comedy Charity, brought out at the Haymarket on Saturday last. The 
play is crudely constructed, utterly improbable in plot, and unsatis- 
factory in its finish; the characters are without any vitality, and the 
dialogue, with rare intervals, is extremely tame. The piece might be a 
very creditable attempt for a young author, but it displays many faults 
that we should never have expected to find in a dramatist of Mr. 
Gilbert's experience. We do not expect, for instance, strict accuracy 
in legal matters, but to make the whole interest of the play centre in an 
utterly erroncous view of a point of law, which might have been cleared 
up in a moment by an attorney’s clerk of average intellect is a needless 
absurdity. From various indications, we fancy that the play was 
originally intended to see the light in the guise of a novel, which would 
have allowed space and opportunity for the development and unravell- 
ing of various mysteries which serve only to perplex the audience. We 
imagine also that the piece was written in a hurry, and that the author 
never gave himself time to think out the various situations to which 
his leading idea would naturally give rise. 

The first act introduces us to Mrs. Vanbrugh, a widow blest with a 
large fortune, who is the lady bountiful of the village in which she 
resides. Mrs. Vanbrugh’s only daughter, Eve, is about to be married 
to a somewhat priggish young gentleman, Fred Smailey, the son of a 
neighbour and, as we gathered, a distant relation of Mrs. Vanbrugh. 
The widow is instrumental in befriending a tramp, one Ruth Tredgett, 
who has been caught stealing by her servants, and undertakes to set 
her up in some honest mode of gaining her livelihood. With a tableau 
expression of the tramp’s gratitude the first act is brought to a close. 
Nothing at all striking has occurred as yet, and up to this point the 
play, if it contained nothing particularly brilliant, yet was firmly 
written, though with a little too much tendency to clap-trap sentiments. 

In Act 2 the plot begins. Mr. Smailey, the father of Mrs. Vanbrugh’s 
intended son-in-law is anxious about the settlement which the lady is to 
make on her daughter's marriage, and has also discovered a flaw in the 
title by which the widow holds her property. He has accordingly 
employed a most impossibly comic detective of quite a new stage type, 
being by no means a person of any ordinary acuteness, and not possess- 
ing even the one virtue of common honesty towards his employer, whom 
he plots against in the most remarkable manner. For some inscrutable 
reason the comic detective is introduced as a solicitor, and, the widow 
and Mr. Smailey being about to discuss legal matters, is requested to 
walk into the next room. It then appears that when Mrs. Vanbrugh 
married, her husband had another wife living, and as her property was 
derived from the will of her godfather, who had in it described her as 
the wife of Captain Vanbrugh this said property in reality is not hers 
at all, but belongs to Mr. Smailey, who is the next of kin of the god- 
father. Upon this discovery the curtain falls, and a very eager discus- 
sion arose among the audience respecting Mr. Gilbert's knowledge of 
law, as the {legal bearings of the case seemed to fail to carry out Mr 
Smailey’s claim. 

In act three, Mrs. Vanbrugh—who, by the way, constantly refers to 
her solicitor, but apparently never thinks of consulting him—calls on 
Mr. Smailey, and confesses that she never was Mr. Vanbrugh’s wife at 
all, but merely lived with him as such, offering to give him up all the pro- 
perty. Mr {Smailey, however, insists that she shall repeat this confes- 
sion publicly, and, in a really powerful scene, she does so. 

Up to this point the difficulties seemed susceptible of some explana- 
tion, which the fourth act was expected ‘to remove; but, unluckily, the 
fourth act was the weakest in the piece, and left matters in a state of 
the most hopeless confusion. Mrs. Vanbrugh, having given up all her 
property to Smailey, finds a home with the rector of her parish, Dr. 
Athelney, who has just been appointed a colonial bishop, intending to 
go abroad with him. ‘Then she is visited first of all by Fred, who 
breaks off his engagement with Eve, and next by the comic detective, 
who informs her that Smailey has advertised for the certificate of burial 
of the proper Mrs. Vanbrugh, believing that the supposed Mrs. Van- 
brugh had, notwithstanding her declaration to the contrary, really gone 
through the ceremony of marriage with the Captain, and that he intends 
to prosecute her for bigamy. The certificate 1s produced by the tramp, 
Ruth Tredgett, who explains that it had been forged by Smailey, that 
she had helped him to do it, but has now turned Queen’s evidence. 
Thereupon the comic detective arrests Smailey, Mrs. Vanbrugh utters 
some twaddle about benevolence, the bishop-elect chimes in with a well- 
known text, and the curtain falls. 














The absurdities of the piece scarcely need any comment. It is need- 
less to say that, wife or no wife, the description in the bill was sufficient 
to pass the property to Mrs. Vanbrugh, and that the blunder about 
bigamy would be disgraceful to any educated schoolboy, and fatal 
to any clerk in for his “intermediate.” It is to be presumed that 
Mr. Gilbert attained to the dignity of a barrister in the days when no 
examination existed. In future, he might, with advaniage, refer to a 
lawyer before he founds a play on legal subjects. We lose all patience 
with Mrs. Vanbrugh, whose troubles would have been removed in an 
instant’s conversation with her solicitor. And then the ending of the 
play is painfully weak. We are left in doubt whether Mrs. Vanbrugh 
regains her property or emigrates; whether the daughter marries, and 
whom, and what became of Smailey. One thing at least is certain— 
that he would be removed from the functions of a magistrate, which he 
professed to be, for ignorance of law. As to his conviction for forgery, 
we certainly think it very doubtful. 

The dialogue of the play in no way compensates for the rambling and 
blundering plot. ‘There is a dreadful amount of stuff talked about the 
duties of charity and benevolence, but excepting one or two rather smart 
Sayings the dialogue generally is flat and heavy. Nor are the charac- 
ters.at all well drawn. Smailey is a simple caricature, the daughter is a 
nonentity, the lover a conventional prig, and the widow a simpleton. 
The character of the tramp is effective in representation, though not 
very original, and the part of the detective shows a faculty for the 
commonplace that is very rare. The actors struggled bravely with their 
author, and did their best for the piece. Miss Robertson played the 
unlucky widow admirably, and her great scene at the end of the third 
act, where she is forced to proclaim her shame, was rendered with ex- 
treme force, and was really a grand bit of acting. Indeed, whether she 
was the quiet gentle mother, or the woman dreading exposure, Miss 
Robertson played with consummate skill throughout. Mrs. Mellon has 
not had a part so suited to her as Ruth Tredgett for some time, and she 
realized the idea of the outcast with extreme fidelity and_ skill. 
Mr. Howe played artistically as Smailey, but Mr. Gilbert was too much 
for him, as indeed he mer have been for any one. Mr. Kendal acted 
the disagreeable part of Fred with great care, and made him a most un- 
pleasant individual. Mr. Buckstone was himself as the detective, and 
Mr. Chippendale as the vicar. Mr. Teesdale as his son, and Miss 
Roselle as Eve, made the most of very small and uninteresting parts. 

The piece was received at the close with applause and hisses. The 
former was rightly accorded to the actors, and the latter were due to 
the author. Certainly, if the Haymarket Company can forgive Mr. 
Gilbert for having written such a piece, they will have displayed a very 
correct appreciation of the lessons it endeavours to inculcate. 


GAIETY. 


Dramatic versions of Charles Dickens’ books appear to be made on 
two principles. In the one case, that of the serial stories, they are 
dramatised by Mr. Andrew Halliday for the benefit of theatres and 
managers in desperate straits for some attraction, and it is only just to 
Mr. Halliday to say that his prescription usually proves effectual. In 
the other case—that of the Christmas books—the adaptation is made 
for the Gaiety, and the principal comic part is played by Mr. Toole. 
In obedience to this law, Mr. Hoilingshead, as one of his Christmas 
attractions, has produced a version of The Battle of Life, a story more 
dramatic in form and less abounding in episodes than the other Christ- 
mas stories of our great novelist. Whatever may be the improbabilities 
of the plot, and the difficulties felt as to Marion remaining away for 
six years without ever explaining her conduct to her family, they cer- 
tainly strike us as being less noticeable on the stage, where we are 
accustomed to abrupt conclusions and inconsistent conduct, than 
when read in the pages of a novel. ‘The departure of Marion and her 
return are quite as effective when acted as when read, and the cheerful 
sayings of Clemency Newcome and the dismal discontent of Benjamin 
Britain are alike readily appreciated by the audience. 

The two principal characters, Clemency and Britain, as acted by Miss 
Farren and Mr. Toole are sufficiently amusing at the Gaiety, though 
the conception of the author is scarcely duly rendered. Both of the 
performers have strong mannerisms of speech and action, but both 
work hard to make their parts effective. The sisters are nicely played 
by Miss Loseby and Miss Carlisle, the latter of whom is much improved 
since she played at the Holborn. Mr. Lionel Brough, an actor who is 
able to make something out of almost any part that is entrusted to him, 
acts the eccentric lawyer Snitchey admirably, and shows some of the 
best art of the evening. We should very much like to see Mr. Brough’s 
version of Benjamin Britain. The good-natured Dr. Jeddler found a 
competent representative in Mr. Maclean, and Mr. Charles Harcourt 
plays thoroughly well the reprobate Michael Warden. 

The piece is followed at present by Mr. Reece’s “ new edition’ of Don 
Giovanni, but Mr. Byron’s Guy Fawkes is in active rehearsal. 

te 

Mr. Albery’s ill-luck still continues. His new play of Fortune, pro- 

duced in New York, only lived through three representations. 
-—ja—_ . 

The amenities of theatrical criticism in England are not always 
pleasant, but surely the praise of the Brooklyn Daily Argus is somewhat 
curiously worded when it characterises Miss Rosina Vokes as “the 
sauciest, happiest, prettiest jade that ever sported before the footlights.” 
The same journal describes Miss Victoria Vokes as having “a voice 
like a nightingale,” from which we infer that nightingales are rare in 
Brooklyn, and that the Daily Argus has seldom heardone. But perhaps 





















Argus, who, if we remember right, possessed 100 eyes, had the balance 
of senses reduced by being a trifle hard of hearing. 
— 

Mr. Reece’s new burlesque, Ruy Blas Righted, at the Vaudeville, and 
Mr. Daly Bessemere’s new drama of Forget and Forgive at the Charing 
Cross, were produced too late to be more than referred to in the present 
number. They will be noticed fully next week. 

—- 

Somehow or other the old-fashioned English pantomime seems quite 
dying out at our theatres. The gorgeous entertainments of the present 
day with their grand ballets, their long processions, and their elaborate 
transformations are, after all, not nearly so entertaining as the simpler 
pantomimes of younger days. They are of inordinate length, their 
story is often confusing, they combine a jumble of several nursery tales, 
and the little folk for whose delectation pantomime is primarily meant 
become weary very soon. Then the old arrangement by which the 
opening was really connected with the harlequinade has been com- 
pletely abandoned, and the two are perfectly distinct. We can recall 
the delightful sensation of seeing the gay lover, or the wicked baron 
shuffle off to the wings previous to really being transformed into Harle- 
quin or Clown, and we are really sorry that this effect is not still 
preserved. 


a 
The pantomime at Drury Lane bears the lengthy title of Fack in the 
Box, or Harlequin Little Tom Tucker and the Three Wise Men of Gotham, 
and is, of course, written by Mr. E. L. Blanchard, who has contrived to 
The Vokes family being | 


furnish opportunity for some amusing scenes. 
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still in America, their place is supplied by a clever pantomimist, Mr. 
Fred. Evans, who plays Jack in the Box, and disappears and reappears 
again, down traps and up traps after the stariling fashion of Mr. George 
Conquest, and by Miss Kate Vaughan, who, as the dark fairy Goblina, 
displays that wild system of dancing and that weirdness of appearance 
which brought her into such favour at the Holborn Amphitheatre. Two 
clever little children, Miss Violet and Miss Amalia Cameron, also 
delight the audience hugely. The Drury Lane scenery is of course 
brilliant. Gotham Common with its growing mushroom, tenanted by 
fairies and transformed into a fancy fair, is a striking scene, owing no 
little of its effect to the admirable taste in which Mr. Cormack groups 
his ballet. A children’s dance under the guise of buttercups and daisies 
is also pretty and effective. The harlequinade is to our mind too much 
encumbered by the introduction of acrobats, who, however pleasant 
their feats may be to witness in a music hall, are better left out of a 
pantomime, but the Lilliputian brewery is a favourable specimen of Mr, 
Cormack'’s skill in training little children. The pantomime is on the 
whole a very good one, though we still cling affectionately to the me- 
mory of earlier ones at the same establishment. 


<j 

Little Red Riding Hood is the title of Mr. Charles Rice’s pantomime at 
Covent Garden, and is open to the same criticism as the one at Drury 
Lane—that it is of extreme length. Nordo Mr. Rice's lines run quite 
as smoothly as those of Mr. Blanchard. But the scenery is really 
superb, the fairy scene of the Lily Dell in the glow-worm glen and the 
transformation scene, especially the former, being the most beautiful 
in any pantomime of this year. Mr. Rice also introduces a well-trained 
body of little children who in a school-board examination sing some 

















novel nursery rhymes with great spirit. Little Red Riding Hood is 
certainly a pantomime to be seen. 
te 


The pantomime at the Princess’ is written by Mr. Reece and is based 








The popular old farce of Tricoche et Cacolet has been revived at the 
Holborn, and MM. Schey and Didier again appear as the two detec- 
tives, and act with their well known skill and humour. ‘To describe so 


| popular a play would be superfluous; most persons have seen it and 


on the familiar story of Puss in Boots, and though the author has added | 


to and altered the old legend he has yet preserved enough of it to make 
the story easily comprehensible, and his lines, though full of the most 
remnialae puns, are clever and brilliant. There is more of the old 
school about this pantomime, it is less episodical and less dependent 
on mere scenic effects, and for children we must certainly pronounce it 
to be the best of all the pantomimes. 


— 


The pantomime at Astley’s is of course over-long, and is, we suppose, 
unavoidably protracted by two long and tedious carpenters’ scenes in 
which the characters dance break-downs against time. The author 
has introduced too many episodes into his story and might with advan- 
tage have made ita little more compact. To tell a familiar tale clearly 
is a great art in a pantomime writer. The piece is put on the stage 
with lavish expenditure, the Amazon scene in which troop after troop of 
young ladies in bright armour appear and go though their evolutions is 
remarkably brilliant. The pretty ponies which draw Cinderella to the 
ball produce a novel and very pretty effect, and not only do we have 
plenty of horses, but camels and elephants are also introduced. The 
house was crowded in every part, on the occasion of our visit, and as a 
really magnificent spectacle the pantomime is well worth being seen. 


those who have not should certainly go if they want a hearty laugh. 
Nothing can be more amusing than the scene in which Tricoche and 
Cacolet are trying to take each other in and are disguising themselves 
for their respective parts. Both Schey and Didier are delightfully 


| comic in this act. 


===> — 


UC heatres Abvoal, 


The new comedy, Fean de Thommeray, written by two authors of the 
eminence of MM. Emile Augier and Jules Sandeau, and supported by a 
strong body of actors, has rather damaged than raised the reputation of 
the Comédie Frangaise, in the opinion of the old school, who complain 
that the piece depends too much on the effect of scenery and decoration 
and too little on the finish of the acting. If it must also be admitted 
that the authors have given way a little too much to clap-trap, they 
have yet the credit of having produced a very striking piece. The play 
is dramatised, with some alterations, from a story by the authors pub- 
lished in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and relates the history of a young 
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Breton gentleman brought up in an atmosphere of piety and religious 
training, who, drawn away from his home by a boyish love, plunges 
into the midst of Parisian dissipation. From one evil to another he 
flies till at last he is roused by the strong stimulus of the Prussian war. 
‘The Breton Mobiles commanded by his father are being paraded about 
to march against the enemy, and the muster-roll is being called over 
for the last time, when Jean rushes into the midst of the ranks. The 
old Count affects not to recognise him at first, and asks who he is. 
‘* A man who has lived badly and wishes to die well,” answers Jean. 
A rifle is supplied him, he takes his place, the Colonel gives the word of 
command to march, and the play is terminated. 

The acting of the piece is of course good; the first scene, a Breton 
merrymaking, and the last scene, with the Mobiles paraded, are each 
of them admirably arranged ; and the play was very favourably received. 
Whether the vagueness of the hero's character is not a defect which 
will militate against the permanent success of the piece is a question. 

a 

The ChAtelet has revived the old féérie of Les Pilules du Diable, a piece 
produced originally in 1839, and which has been played g30times. It was 
last performed in Paris atthe old Porte St. Martin Theatre. An amusing 
incident happened during the first night’s performance. One of the 
actresses, disguised as an old fairy, is suddenly transformed into a 
young girl. Unluckily, in the rapid change, her luxuriant tresses were 
caught in the strings, and all but carried away. ‘The lady, however, 
with much presence of mind, seized the vagrant chignon and calmly 
replaced it on her head, and thus terminated this new version of the 
rape of the lock. ‘Two grand ballets, one mysteriously designated “ le 
ballet des prestidigitatrices,” and the other danced by fifty punchinellos 
and fifty variously-clad harlequins, are the best part of the performance. 

— 

The revival of Alexandre Dumas’ Henri I/I, ef sa Cour at the Porte 
St. Martin is successful, though the actors, with one or two exceptions, 
are by no means equal to their parts. 

=jo 

The terrible Timbale d’Argent is again being played at the Bouffes 
Parisiennes, with Madame Judic in her original part. The celebrated 
tickling song which she used to sing at the Princess’ last year, is now 
introduced in the second act, The opera is preceded by a short musical 
farce Les Poupées du Diable, 

jo 

An actor of some reputation in his line, Debureau, the son of the 
greatest harlequin in France, and himself a noted ‘ Pierrot,” has just 
died at Marseilles. 

l= 

In consequence of the death of Queen Elizabeth of Prussia, all the 

Berlin Theatres have been temporarily closed. 





postscript, 


‘Tne movements of the court call for no special mention. The mem- 
bers of the Royal Family are all engaged with their own domestic 
affairs, like sensible people, as they are. But one incident deserves 
mention, viz., the recent answer of the Prince of Wales to the Benchers 
of the Middle Temple as to the portrait of His Royal Highness which 
they wish to possess. The Prince, in granting their request, selected 
as the painter, Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. So at last we may hope for a 
more enlightened patronage of art, and that the old, fashionable school 
is doomed. 

j= 

Mayors and corporations are hard at work voting addresses etc., to 
the Duke of Edinburgh on the occasion of his marriage; but we hear 
nothing as yet concerning what is to be done in the way of a public 
welcome. Why should not the Duke and his bride make a public entry 
into London, and why should not everybody have a holiday to go and 
see it? We have too few festivals and shows in this country, though 
all who remember the Thanksgiving Day crowds, must be convinced 
that the desire for ‘* Panem et circenses"’ did not expire with the 
Koman emrire. 


—t- 


It is announced that Mr. Thomas Carlyle has been chosen as Man- 
zoni's successor on the Prussian order Pour le Mérite (civilian class), and 
there is a singular fitness in this recognition by Germany of one who 
has done more than any living man to familiarise his countrymen with 








German literature. And were it only because of his History of Frede- 
rick the Great, he deserves all honours from Frederick’s nation. Of 
course, Mr. Carlyle is no greater now than before he received the 
dignity, his genius has given him a place in the world which nothing 
can enhance ; but since Great Britain, apparently, is too matter of fact 
to confer dignities on brain-workers, one is glad that other countries 
should show more enlightenment—even whilst feeling a little ashamed 
of one’s own land ! 


os 
Another man who in the fields of science has done yeoman's work, 
receives recognition, though in less degree, from a foreign quarter. 
Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., has been chosen by the French 
Academy of Sciences to fill the place rendered vacant in the astro- 
nomical section by Encke’s death. 
aa 
Nervous and short-sighted folk may take heart! The Lord Mayor 
has spoken, and it is decided that their shortcomings are not invariably 
to be treated as capital offences whenever they venture into the streets. 
There was a stern and tipsy administrator of the Draconian code which 
has hitherto regulated the proceedings of van-drivers, who was brought 
up for having carried out his theories, and the Lord Mayor would not 
take bail. So the occidental Juggernaut went to gaol, and we beg his 
fellows to note the fact. 
j= 
The decease of Mr. W. J. Adams, projector and publisher of Brad- 
shaw’s Railway Guide, who died lately at his residence in Fleet Street, 
at the age of sixty-four. causes us to reflect that as much nonsense.has 
been talked and written about that most useful work as about anything 
of late years. Compare Bradshaw with any other railway guide, and 
see if it is not far the easiest to be understood by people with eyes in 
their heads, and their wits about them. Do any of our readers know 
a terrible publication called, with grim humour, the “ Intelligible ” rail- 
way guide? That, if you like, was enough to drive one raving mad. 
We never saw it surpassed, except by a list of trains in Mr. Wilson's 
Little Fournal of Ideas, in which the dates of departure and arrival were 
carefully noted, but the names of the stations omitted. It was called, 
we think, the “ Nut-shell Calendar,” and certainly it was a hard nut to 
crack ! 
I 
The Paris Figaro writes: Jeanne Dare is incontestibly the greatest 
success of the year. In fiftyrepresentations the Gaité has cashed the 
colossal sum of 323,089 fr. 50 c., which has never before been realised. 
The immense success of this work, so marvellously mounted, is not only 
due to the great talent of Lia Felix, to the music of Gounod, to the fine 
verses of Barbier, and to the magnificence of its scenery; but also to its 
elevated and reassuring patriotism. In one word, it is a lesson of his- 
tory, animated, and dazzling with riches, moral without being tire- 
some, and which, above all, has the great merit that it can be seen by 
every one, by the men as well as the lads, by women as well as 
young girls. 
— 
Mr. John Piggot, F.S.A., has purchased the Antiquary, in order to 
incorporate it with his publication Long Ago, 


= 
On Friday evening, 2nd inst., the Langham Club gave their conver-: 


sazione, previous to the sending in of pictures intended for exhibition 
at the Dudley Gallery. It was as well attended as usual, and as plea- 
sant. The only drawback was the stifling atmosphere, which seems to 
defy all attempts at ventilation. The music was some of it good, 
especially Mr. Macfarren’s pianoforte playing, and the collection of 
pictures was in itself a sufficient attraction. Mr. J. Knight exhibited 
some of his Italian sketches, and Mr. H. G. Hine was well represented, 
but perhaps the most striking picture was a landscape by Mr. J. 
Aumonier. 
<i 

The Hogarth Club gave tbeir conversazione on the following evening. 
These pleasant gatherings are so well known to all who have had the 
good luck to be present at any of them that we need only remark that 
the present one was as agreeable and as crowded as any of the past. 
Amongst other celebrities we noticed Mr. F. Leighton, R.A., and Mr. 
H, S. Marks, A.R.A. The pictures were many and good. Undoubtedly 
the gem of the exhibition was Mr. J. D. Linton's “ Italian pedlar 
exhibiting his wares to some ladies ina garden.” Whether for drawing, 
colour, or imagination, this painting struck us as being an enormous 
advance upon anything that the artist has exhibited lately. The pedlar 
who holds out the figure of Love to the two ladies is particularly 
admirable, and there is a poetic subtlety in the idea by which the 
statues of Cupid and Victory are brought into contact. The music, 
both vocal and instrumental, was of a high class. Specially noticeable 
were Herr Wiener's violin playing, and M. Hartvigsen’s performance 
on the piano. 

— 

We rejoice to see that the dramatic critic of the Figaro is saying a 
word for the poor little children who are sometimes put forward in 
pantomime-time to fill the leading parts. There has always to us been 
something most pitiful in the thin, shrill sound of a child’s voice, as it 
strains so painfully to fill the house. One would like to give the poor 
thing a nice warm supper, and put it to bed—it would, we are afraid, be 
too tired to care to sit by us and see the pantomime, else that is what 
it ought to be doing. ‘There is some excuse for the employment of 
juvenile supernumeraries ; they make a little money, and have no hard 
lesson to learn; but for the chit that has to study “ lengths” and speak 
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them, there ought to be some relief. Such an exhibition is never about the only high-class paper that has tried the plan with any suc- 
pleasant, cven w hen it is well done, which it very seldom is. cess; and we hear, by the bye, that its next novel will be by Victor 
ws Hugo 
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GOUNOD'S NEW CONCERTS 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


SATURDAY EVENINGS: FEBRUARY 7 & 28; MARCH 7 & 21; APRIL 4. 


JEANNE DARG, 


(NOW BEING PLAYED WITH THE GREATEST SUCCESS AT THE GAITE, IN PARIS), 


Will be given at the First Concert, with Full Orchestra. 


RESERVED SEATS FOR THE SERIES, ONE GUINEA. 
RESERVED SEATS, SINGLE CONCERT, tos. 6d. 


Subscriptions received and Tickets Sold at AUSTIN’S Ticket Office, St. James's Hall; by all the Musicsellers and Librarians ; 
and by GODDARD & Co., Argyll Place, Regent Street. 
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Requiring, when once mixed, no attention whatever, 
And superior to all others, Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July, 1866, November, 1867, and May, 1870: See also the Lancet, January 12, 18673 
also Testimonials from Dr, Hassall, September 23, 1863: Dr. Lancaster, September 30, 1867; and Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865: and December, 1872, 
*rice £1 10s. and upwards, Portable Filters on this system, £1 5s. to £3. 
Patronised and used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H, the Duke of Cambridge, the elite of the Medical 
Profession, and the London, St. George's, Fever, and German Hospitals, and at Government barracks and Lunatic Asylums, and numerous Institutions, Breweries, &c. 


Water Testing Apparatus, 10s. 6d. and a1s. each. Pocket Filters from 4s. 6d. to 6s. each. Household and Fancy Filters from 12s. 6d. 
These Filtera may be seen in operation, and full particulars may be obtained on application to the Secretary, at the Offices, 
157, STRAND, W.C. (four doors from-Somerset House), LONDON, 
Read “Water: its Impurities and Purification.” Price, per post, 2d. 
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and a8, each, permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hair, ats., carriage paid, The Pilo Powder, fot the tmme- | Sculptor, Aberdeen, 
Trade Mark—Willow Pattern Plate. diate removal of superfluous hair, 4s. ——— - 
Vroprietors—Goodall, Backhouse & Co., c. Qe eee Se” ee a — QUEENSLAND, AUSTRALIA, 


EVENING and Ball Dresses.— Thousands of Beautiful White) A MARRIED Gentleman, Sugar 
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at Clay-cross, Best, 338. per ton; Seconds, 31s, Cash on delivery.—Orders to Chief London Office, No. Can ey be obtained Wholesale, at 





the relief of indigestion, weneral debility, and loss of ' 
appetite, it is invaluable ; + commended for its purity | 12, Burwood-place, Edyware-road, W, Six Ta per Sanieod, 
by the Sead Fournad, Arthur Hill omg ae A \ - = a ncaa en bd. Thames mepder’ c 
o . Scott, Hsq., F.C.S,, F.AS.L., L.S.5.A., &e, . : : ° » ss ot, RC. 
"Sell by Grocers’ Uikuen, and Chenists, in lunge WHITE Star Line.-United States Mail Steamers. Liverpool to or Retail of all Fishmongers. 
bottles, at 1s, and as, each NEW YORK every Thursday ; Quesnstown, weidiy. The py Vessels of this Line, she fastest |2--———-— - - — 
Prepared by Goodall, Backhouse & Co., Leeds, in the world, are uniform in size and unsurpassed in the completeness of their appointments, Saloons and State- . 
ie F rooms amidships,—Apply to Ismay, Imrie, and Co., 7, East India-avenue, London, ., and 10, Water-street, UTUAL Loan Fund Associa- 


as tion (incorporated by Ac: of Parliament. 1850) 
Diploma of Merit, Vienna I xhibition, 1874. ; 4, Russell-Street Covent garden, London, and ¥, 
GOODALL'S Baking Powder.— ademas. Amveena Ship-street, Brighton, ADVANCES MONEY upon per. 
The best Penny Packet in the World, Makes Pre vpn Ee oe sonal Security, Bills of Sale, Deeds, &c., repayable by 

“ CIGARES ROBERTS,” a certain Relief and often a Cure for the | instalments. Bills promptly discounted, “Forms free «; 


delicious Bread without Yeast, Puddings, Pastry, &c., receipt of stamped enve : 
without Pugs, Butrer, or Lard. Bread made with this worst cases of Asthma, Catarrh, Chronic Cc ugh, &c. Sold by chemists at 2s, 6d. per box of 95 Cigars, | SSPE OF Stamped envelope, 
} 5 C, RK. WRIGHT. Secretary. 


Liverpool, 








Powder is easier to digest, and much more wholesome | of free by post of - 

than that raised with Yeast, and a larger quantity ts ROBERTS and Co,, boreign Che-nists, 76, New Bond Street, London, and at Paris, 

obtained from the same weyrht of flour, One trict will os 2 

convince the most sceptical of its superionty ever other MONUMENTS, TOMBS, and 


Tablets, in granite, marble, or stone.—Designs 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists, and Oshnen, in 1d. Packets, Cop Liver Oil Dragees (Dr. Vivien’s) entirely supersede Cod Liver 


cd, as,, as. Od, aad os, Tins Oil; each Dragée (size of a small pea) contains a dose of the oil; they do not produce nausea, and are | aul estimates forwarded on applicationto BURKE and 
Prepared by readily taken, by ¢ hikires . In boxes of 100 Dragées, price 2s. 6d., of all chemists ; or free by post of ;Co., W arwick House, 142, Kegeut Street, and No. 17 
i “hemists, 76, New Bond Street, London, and Place Vendéme, Paris, | Newman Street, London, 


KUBEKTS and Co., Foreign C 











GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co, Leeds, 
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